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The Political Dimensions of 
The Lost Honor of Katharina Blum 


by Jack Zipes 


In the case of novels and films which are explicitly political, the necessity to 
begin with a specific social reality as the basis for comprehending the narrative 
techniques and thematic conceptions developed in the works is obvious. Two 
good examples are Heinrich BOll’s novel The Lost Honor of Katharina Blum and 
Volker Schlondorff’s film adaptation of this novel. A comparison of the two 
works might open up interesting questions concerning narrative techniques and 
media representations of reality. But what is more significant at present, given 
the highly problematic reality of political repression in the Bundesrepublik, is 
the different ways in which Boll and Schlondorff appropriate and explore the 
political dimensions of this reality. The ideological and political struggle of the 
1970s sets the dimensions for both works of art, and these dimensions are ques- 
tioned in the novel and film and in turn make these works questionable. But, 
before we can understand how B6Oll and Schlondorff immerse themselves in 
different artistic processes to question and criticize a similar reality, we must 
first ask what exactly is this Bundesrepublik reality of 1972-75 which figures in 
these works of art? 

On one level the entire history of the student movement or extra-parliamen- 
tary opposition (APO) provides the subject matter of the novel and film. That is, 
the socio-political attitudes and conditions which are depicted in these works 
result from the conflicts of the late 1960s and early 1970s. It is important here 
to be aware of the fact that the SPD government which had at first been open to 
reforms has yielded to a conservative backlash that has its irrational and brutal 
side. Whereas political reform characterized the period from 1966 to 1971, it 1s 
now political repression which marks the spirit of the 1970s. In part — and only 
in part — this is due to the fact that some militant terrorists organized as the 
Baader-Meinhof Group (or the RAF) have played into the hands of the more 
conservative forces in the government. Due to violent actions of the RAF, the 
state and mass media have made it appear that the entire Left in the Bundes- 
republik and even progressive reformers are ruthless, destructive, brutal, irration- 
al, etc. Thus, an atmosphere of fear and hysteria has been created at times 
causing the average citizen practically to identify radicalism (1.e., socialism, 
Marxism) with terrorism. Capitalizing on the mistakes made by the Left which 
has become divided and sectarian since 1969, the state has persecuted radicals 
and socialists with a rigorous systematization that smacks of fascist methods.! 


1. Cf. the statement by the former Vice-President of the Free University of West Berlin, 


75 
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In 1971, a decree was issued against radicals in the civil service which has come 
to be known as Berufsverbot (professional proscription). This decree has 
legitmated the state’s McCarthy-like witchhunt of progressives and reformers 
in the civil service on those who are applying for civil service jobs. Since 1971, 
over 800,000 people have been investigated and interrogated by a special police 
force which has expanded its authority and powers during this period. The 
increase in police surveillance and intrusion has been justified by the state 
which plays up various kidnappings, bank robberies and bombings allegedly 
executed by terrorists. The political repression engendering fear is intended 
mainly to prevent the possibility of organizing a democratic, autonomous public 
sphere counter to the state and big business. Indeed, the reaction of the state 
and its police force has been out of proportion to the real threat by terrorists 
who are small in number and distrusted by the Left itself. The Bundesrepublik 
has remained very much a land of law and order, and the population very much 
law-abiding. The danger of a coup d’état from the Left or from consistent 
terrorist attacks is minimal. Nevertheless, political prisoners have been subjected 
to harsh solitary confinement and maltreatment. Their lawyers have been 
deprived of their rights as citizens and have experienced an arbitrary curtailment 
of their legal activities. Many have even been imprisoned, publicly defamed, or 
have had their homes ransacked. In addition to these attacks by the state on 
political activists, police control at all borders and public transporation facilities 
has been augmented. Even citizens have been mobilized to act like police and to 
be on the constant lookout for ‘‘enemies of the state.’”? 

The pernicious atmosphere of distrust created by the state to maintain its 
bureaucratic authoritarian rule and to safeguard the interests of corporate 
capitalism has been helped by the institutions of mass media where radicals and 
reformers have either been dismissed or intimidated so that the policy of the 
State receives little criticism. Indeed, it is difficult to read or obtain sober ac- 
counts of political repression or acts of violence in the better known newspapers, 
magazines, books and TV and radio broadcasts. In particular, the Springer Press, 
which exercises great control over the popular newspapers, has led a vicious 
campaign against progressives and radicals and has been joined by other news- 
papers and mass media organizations which seek to distort the purpose of the 


Uwe Wesel, “Zur gegenwartigen Offensive des Staatsapparats,” alternative, 95-96 (April- 
June, 1974), 50-51. 

2. There are now volumes of literature on this subject. For the best and most recent antho- 
logy of essays, see Wolf-Dieter Narr, ed., Wir Birger als Sicherbeitsrisiko (Reinbek bei 
Hamburg). See also, Hans-Jochen Brauns & David Kramer, ‘Political Repression in West 
Germany,’ New German Critique, 7 (1976), 105-121; Wolf-Dieter Narr, ‘“Threats to Consti- 
tutional Freedom in West Germany,’ New German Critique, 8 (1976), 20-41; Martin 
Oppenheimer, “‘The New German Repression,”’ Nation (September 11, 1976), 201-02. 

3. See Sebastian Cobler, Die Gefabr gebt von den Menschen aus (Berlin, 1976) and Jurgen 
Seifert, ‘‘Defining the Enemy of the State,’’ New German Critique, 8 (1976), 42-53. 
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reform movements in West Germany. Oskar Negt and Alexander Kluge have 
described the situation as follows: ‘In the systems of the monopoly of the press, 
the mass media and the illusory public sphere, the actual social relations of 
power are reproduced. Thereby, cause and consequences are reversed. Since this 
power has an effect upon the relations of power which have already been social- 
ly produced and internalized in individuals, an illusion arises as to who the 
perpetrator is, as to who is individually responsible for a crime. Therefore, it is 
not by chance that demented people and social outsiders appear as the perpe- 
trators of violent actions. Their acts are prepared by a social production process 
which itself disappears in the act of violence.’”’* In other words, the establish- 
ment’s perspective will always be imposed upon the populace through legal 
institutions and the mass media which it controls. This in itself is a violation of 
the rights of citizens to create their own methods and means to perceive and 
come to terms with social conditions. The violence of the state goes unnoticed 
since the law and social order legitimate such violence as “‘government”’ for the 
people’s interests. 

The origins of violence and the violation of human rights through totalitarian 
methods and institutions have been a major concern in Heinrich BOll’s writings 
from the beginning of his career. This concern has become more intense and 
political as conditions in the Bundesrepublik have led to a resurgence of police 
brutality and conservatism. In the winter of 1971 the atmosphere in the Bundes- 
republik became hysterical during the manhunt for the Baader-Meinhof Group. 
Professor Peter Briickner, Director of the Psychological Institute at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule Hannover, was a victim of this panic created by the state and 
mass media. Falsely accused of hiding members of the Baader-Meinhof Group, 
he was smeared by newspaper, magazines, radio and TV and was suspended from 
the university.” Soon thereafter, the same thing happened to BOll, who wrote 
an article in Spiegel requesting pardon for Ulrike Meinhof.© Not only was 
Boll subjected to a vicious defamatory campaign by the Springer Press, but he 
was privately harassed and his house was raided by the police. From 1972 until 
the publication of The Lost Honor of Katharina Blum Boll consistently defen- 
ded the democratic rights of political prisoners and has opposed the unwarranted 
political repression of the state. Moreover, as a novelist and journalist he has 
voiced his concern about the demagoguery of the mass media and has urged a 
reform of the press, radio and TV. The act of writing his novel Katharina Blum 
must be seen then as social and artistic engagement with the political reality of 


4. Offentlichkeit und Erfabrung (Frankfurt am Main, 1972), p. 140. 

5. Hanno Beth discusses the importance of Briickner’s situation for Boll in ‘‘Rufmord und 
Mord: die publizistische Dimension der Gewalt,”’ in Heinrich Béll, ed. Hanno Beth (Kron- 
berg/Ts, 1975), pp. 59-61. 

6. See Frank Gritzbach, ed., Heinrich Boll: Freies Geleit fiir Ulrike Meinhof (Cologne, 
1972). 
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the Bundesrepublik. 

The subtitle of Katharina Blum explains the purpose of BOll’s undertaking: 
How Violence Can Develop and Where It Can Lead. His fictive narrative is a case 
study of violence, and the fiction is to shed more light on reality than the 
supposed non-fiction reports which are carried by the mass media. Both the 
narrative style and the subject matter form a counter model to the objective 
conditions of Bundesrepublik reality. First of all, we have a narrator who is 
scrupulous in assembling facts, reports, data, etc. His purpose is to provide his 
readers with a complete, sober account of how an act of violence originated and 
what the consequences mean. Secondly, the heroine of the novel, what one 
might call an average petty bourgeois citizen of the Bundesrepublik, resists the 
political repression and slander of the state and mass media. The independent 
actions of both the narrator and the heroine are untypical of present-day Bund- 
esburger, who comply with the laws of the state and tend to be unquestioningly 
obedient, and yet, in their untypicality they demonstrate ways of uncovering 
the reasons for the existence of violence in their society. 

This is not to argue that Boll has created the perfect model for explaining the 
socio-political dynamics of violence in the Bundesrepublik. On the contrary, 
BOll’s case study is limited, and in its limitations can be found its effectiveness. 
Rainer Nagele has already pointed to this: “The political dimension of this 
narrative is limited. It is precisely for this reason that one should not unneces- 
sarily generalize about it so that it loses its real connections. The political 
dimension finds its strongest expression thematically and formally in the lan- 
guage.”’ Both the narrator and Katharina Blum are extremely cautious in their 
use of words, for it is in such use that they express their attitudes toward other 
people. The socio-linguistic level of the novel serves as the basis for BOll’s cri- 
tique of both the state and mass media. Whereas the inspector Beizmenne and 
the reporter Werner Totges fling words around indiscriminately, causing trauma- 
tic experiences for other people under the illusion of truth, the narrator and 
Katharina Blum weigh each word in a painstaking manner to create genuine 
communication and to share experiences. Their efforts are made to foster 
comprehension and more humane social behavior. The entire second chapter of 
the novel is worth citing as an example of the socio-linguistic mode which BOll 
sets up as exemplary. “‘If this report — since there is such frequent mention of 
sources — should at times be felt to be ‘fluid,’ we beg the reader’s forgiveness: it 
has been unavoidable. To speak of ‘sources’ and ‘fluidity’ is to preclude all 
possibility of composition, so perhaps we should instead introduce the concept 
of ‘bringing together,’ of ‘conduction,’ a concept that should be clear to anyone 
who as a child (or even as an adult) has ever played in, beside, or with puddles, 
draining them, linking them by channels, emptying, diverting, and rerouting 


7. Hemrich Boll: Einftibrung in das Werk und in die Forschung (Frankfurt am Main, 
1976), pp. 164-65. 
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them until the entire available puddlewater-potential is brought together in a 
collective channel to be diverted onto a different level or perhaps even duly 
rerouted in orderly fashion into the gutter or drain provided by the local author- 
ities. The sole objective here, therefore, is to effect a kind of drainage. Clearly a 
due process of order! So whenever this account appears to be in a fluid state in 
which differences in and adjustment to level play a part, we ask the reader’s 
indulgence, since there will always be stoppages, blockages, siltings, unsuccessful 
attempts at conduction, and sources ‘that can never come together,’ not to 
mention subterranean streams, and so on, and so on.’’® Boll’s narrator, some- 
what pedantic, somewhat ironic, but nevertheless straightforward, reveals great. 
integrity as researcher in this passage. His scruple about finding the right word to 
describe the process for putting together his data and his admission that he 
might not be able to bring everything together are signs of openness which allow 
us as readers to share in his discoveries with a critical eye. As described by the 
narrator, his work of 58 small chapters is a process of piecing together material 
in which the reader participates. This is in contrast to the police and the mass 
media which hit the reader over the head, confront the audience not with truth 
but the power of their positions. Interesting is that BOll’s narrator describes his 
narrative process as a kind of drainage, and certainly the draining of his anger is 
partially behind BOll’s purpose of writing. But the draining is also intended to 
clear up blockages and allow for communication on all levels — the public and 
the private. 

The narrator’s struggle for open communication is public and contains a 
critique of the mass media. Katharina’s life history as it is presented to us shows 
the private side of the same public struggle. Her childhood, marriage, working 
relationships and friendships depict a woman struggling to define herself and 
establish contact with people whom she can trust. The intrusion of the public 
sphere with its system of power relations is immanent in her life, and her self- 
clarification process must take form in opposition to the public sphere. That the 
power relations are so one-sided, i.e., the fact that she has virtually little power 
to determine her life and self-expression, leads ultimately to her act of violence. 
However, unlike the newspaper, radio and TV reports, BOll’s narrative reverses 
power relations and sets new political dimensions so that her act of violence can 
be judged as an act of integrity. 

Yet, the reversal of power relations and new set of political dimensions do not 
completely shed light “on how violence can develop”’ in West Germany. The 
major weakness of BOll’s novel lies in its strength — the moralist focus on an 
exceptional case of political resistance. In other words, we are presented with a 
phenomenon that apparently has no connections to the manifold cases of 
political repression and the widespread political controls used by the state to 


8. The Lost Honor of Katharina Blum, tr. Leila Vennewitz (New York, 1975), pp. 8-9. 
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prevent democratic self-organization and open dissent in the 1970s. The mal- 
treatment of Katharina could indeed be considered a “‘blunder,”’ just as there 
have been so-called “blunders” by the FBI and the CIA in the United States. 
One could argue that the police are merely overzealous in tracking down a 
wanted criminal, and that in the process a muckraking journalist tries to make 
this a sensational story about sex and intrigue. Certainly we gain no sense of the 
wholesale nature of political repression in the Bundesrepublik as in Peter 
Schneider’s . . . Schon bist du ein Verfassungsfeind. There are no allusions to 
numerous other cases and examples, and Katharina remains untypical in a 
negative and positive sense. This is not to argue according to Engels’ dictum of 
“typicality”’ that Boll’s novel fails to capture the political totality of the Bundes- 
republik but to point to the limitation of his moralist and individualistic ap- 
proach. Ultimately, the power of his narrative is derived from his concentration 
on language and a singular incident and also from his countering the systematic 
deprivation of human freedoms with idealistic models embodied in the narrator 
and Katharina Blum. From this perspective which informs the style and charac- 
terization of the novel, the individual heroic stance for humanitarian behavior 
becomes the focus of reality. On the other hand, the origins of violence become 
too personalized for us to gain a clear picture of the power relationships of the 
political reality in the Bundesrepublik. 

It was with the hope of making the network of power relationships in the 
Bundesrepublik reality more clear that Volker Schlondorff along with Marga- 
rethe von Trotta decided to adapt Katharina Blum for the screen. His choice of 
Katharina Blum indicates his relationship to mass communication and the 
Bundesrepublik reality. After his first films appeared — incidentally he has done 
screen adaptations of Robert Musil’s Die Verwirrungen des Zoglings Torless 
(1967) and Heinrich von Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas (1968/69) — Schlondorff 
took an active part in organizing an alternative film distribution company which 
sought to provide an outlet for political filmmakers who would also control the 
reception of their products. In commenting on this project he has stated: ‘‘“Now 
I see that the few people who make films are not only able to bring a child into 
this world but must also look after its growth. Filmmaking today also includes 
the responsibility of production and distribution, and because of this, almost 
two-thirds of the attention is being focused on these other fields.”” While 
assisting in the establishment of Hallelujah Film GmbH in 1969, Schlondorff 
began opposing the power relations in the public sphere especially where the 
mass media was used to cover up the manipulation of truth and the political acts 
of violence perpetrated by the state. Since the early 1970s he has been 
somewhat disappointed by the fact that the left movement which was in the 
process of creating a counter public sphere in the late 1960s has abandoned 


9. Barbara Bronnen & Corinna Brocker, eds., Die Filmemacher. Der neue deutsche Film 
nach Oberhausen 1962 (Diisseldorf, 1973), p. 86. 
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many of these significant organizational attempts to channel and make protest 
more effective. As he puts it, “‘one cannot militate with film in a society where 
there is no militant activity at all.” 1° 

It is due to the lack of a cohesive left movement that Schléndorff utilizes 
established corporations and institutions to point to the necessity to oppose 
political repression. Given his concern for collective opposition to such repres- 
sion, it is perhaps contradictory that he would choose Katharina Blum as his 
subject matter to make a comment on the present state of things. When asked 
whether he believed that the individual act of violence by Katharina Blum was 
the sole response possible to political manipulation in the Bundesrepublik, he 
answered: ‘I don’t believe at all that this is the sole response, nor is it the best. 
But I say that it exists. Our task is not to discuss that it exists but rather to 
confirm its existence. This is by the way the situation that produced the Baader- 
Meinhof Group and immediately produced in turn that complementary dispro- 
portionate response which has spread throughout Europe, for example the 
anti-terrorist convention which is an instrument that one will make use of in ten 
years to eliminate the opposition movements in France or Italy.””!4 

The purpose in making Katharina Blum then was to reach a wide audience 
through an American distributor and to raise the consciousness of this audience 
so that it would become more critical of political repression. In other words, 
Schlondorff saw in the material of BOll’s novel a vehicle to delineate the political 
reality of the Bundesrepublik more clearly for a popular audience which might 
be moved to think more critically about its situation vis-a-vis violence and repres- 
sion. His starting point was the political reality and the problem of spreading 
word about this reality more efficaciously — a problem of production and 
distribution. 

Schléndorff focuses on the power relations in the case of Katharina Blum in 
order to facilitate the viewer’s comprehension of how the police and mass media 
conspire to victimize private citizens. Yet, in his attempt to reduce the complex 
problem of police machinations, mass media manipulation and individual vio- 
lence to intelligible terms and to capture this in images for a mass audience, 
Schlondorff becomes too simplistic. Everything is told in black and white. 
Stereotypes abound. Melodrama is used to move our emotions but not our 
critical understanding. As Schlondorff himself has stated, his film about Katha- 
rina Blum has allowed him more opportunities to work with TV and other film 
distributors because the film was fortunately “‘not too political.” The viewers 
wanted to see a human story of passion. Schlondorff wanted to make a human 
story of passion to bring out,the intrusive politics of the mass media and state 


10. “Cinema et consensus social: un entretien avec Volker Schléndorff,” Politique Au- 
jourd hui, 1-2 (1977), 125. 

11. Ibid., p. 127. 

12. Ibid., p. 125. 
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but failed. This is not to say that his film is a total failure. Indeed, it successfully 
plays upon the emotions of the audience by shifting the narrative perspective 
from that of the objective reporter in BOll’s novel to the point of view of the 
victimized. The audience is moved through cinematic techniques of close-ups 
and positioning to identify and suffer with the maltreated and eventually to seek 
justice. Ironically, however, it is just this kind of manipulation process that 
Schlondorff wanted to criticize. 

The very beginning of the film sets the audience’s visual perspective which 
almost immediately obliges us to take sides. We watch the police watching and 
following Ludwig Gotten the deserter. Though we are not certain whether 
GOtten is a criminal, the behavior of the police is slanted in such a way that we 
hope for his escape. He is the silent hero, the oppressed. The cops are sinister 
plotters. The slanted perspective reaches its heights when the police prepare for 
the daybreak invasion of Katharina’s apartment. Armed to the teeth, the police 
look like soldiers from outer space. The intricate military preparations are of a 
scale similar to those for clandestine operations in a foreign country. Their 
actions border on the preposterous, and we are clearly on Katharina’s and 
Gotten’s side after the daybreak raid. Schlondorff’s use of such visual and 
narrative perspective is self-defeating since we are not provided information or 
background to understand why the police have gone to such preposterous 
lengths to catch G6tten or put Katharina to shame. Like the very political 
manipulation the film wishes to condemn, we are hit over the head with black 
and white figures and actions which tell us how to feel and think. All techniques 
and devices of melodrama are employed to play upon our moral and humani- 
tarian sentiments which is not necessarily bad. As Thomas Elsaesser has argued, 
“melodrama, at its most accomplished, seems capable of reproducing more 
directly than other genres the patterns of domination and exploitation existing 
in a given society, especially the relation between psychology, morality, and 
class consciousness, by emphasizing so clearly an emotional dynamic whose 
social correlative is a network of external forces directed oppressingly inward, 
and with which the characters themselves unwittingly collide to become their 
agents.” 3 But here the melodrama actually reproduces the patterns of domina- 
tion and struggle and conditions of a market commodity where monopoly rules. 
The viewer cannot make up his or her mind about the narrative sequence of 
events. There are bad cops and good cops, sleazy reporters and good friends, 
curious gullible people and morally incensed people, hypocrites and trusting 
souls. 

The cinematic account builds one scene of humiliation and degradation upon 
the next which are clearly caused by the detective Beizmenne’s callous attitude 
toward other human beings and the reporter Tétges’ ambition to make money 


13. “Tales of Sound and Fury: Observations of the Family Melodrama,’’ Monogram, no. 4 
(1972), 14. 
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by writing sensational stories. At different points Schlondorff shows how these 
two conspire together to attain their ends, secretly exchanging information, 
patting shoulders and padding pockets. But the reasons for their ‘‘villainous”’ 
behavior never become clear. Why does Beizmenne pursue Katharina and Ludwig 
with a vengeance? Why does Totges have such a low opinion of people? All we 
see 1s persecution, systematic slander and victimization. Katharina’s act of 
violence follows logically from the straightforward, melodramatic portrayal. As 
if this isn’t enough, Schlondorff tries to make us incensed by ending with ‘‘an 
unctuous graveside eulogy by the reporter’s boss, who acclaims the democratic 
virtues of freedom of the press in phrases so dripping with complacent hypocrisy 
that they might be taken as provocation for a general smashing of the city’s 
newspaper plants.” a 

But, as Schlondorff knows only too well, movie-goers rarely get up and rush 
to smash the establishment. Yet, they do and can rethink their positions about 
social reality, prompted by cinematic technique which seeks to alter perspective. 
This does not occur in this film because the melodramatic devices prevent the 
disclosure of how the relations of power intrude not only into the victims’ but 
also the victimizers’ lives. The network of relations which cause violence and 
violation of human rights remains impenetrable because evil is personalized. The 
workings of the institutions and the effect on the social relations in the Bundes- 
republik reality remain a vague backdrop for the film. It is almost like the 
American TV cops and robbers films — there are good cops and bad cops, and 
we've got to have faith that justice will triumph in the end. 

Both Boll and Schlondorff ultimately fail to lay bare the manner in which 
West Germans internalize the power structure of their state and become legis- 
lators of their own fear. Schlondorff’s film is particularly weak since he melodra- 
matizes Boll’s narrative in an attempt to provide more causal links. In doing this, 
he binds the spectator to a narrative thread which is much more intricate in 
BOll’s novel and in reality. The oppression depicted and criticized in the film is 
ironically maintained by the cinematic technique. BOll manages to break this 
somewhat by creating a fictional model for scrupulous reporting while Schlon- 
dorff relies too much on melodrama to convey oppositional views about state 
power and the abuse of the mass media to a mass audience. The melodramatic 
portrayal only reaffirms what most people think about the establishment and 
police officers. Boll at least shows us how language can be used more carefully 
and considerately for grasping social and political relationships. The language 
and narrative technique provide us with a basis for approaching similar cases and 
channeling protest. Obviously, the Bundesrepublik political reality does not 
receive adequate portrayal, but the tools to deal with that reality are developed. 
In Schlondorff’s film, there is an implicit critique of Boll in that the filmmaker 


14. Robert Hatch, ‘Film Reviews,” Nation (January 17, 1976), 59. 
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does try to trace the conspiratorial nature in the behavior of members of the 
state and mass media. Yet, in trying to make the implicit in Boll more explicit, 
he does not develop a cinematic technique which could free the viewer from 
traditional Manichean patterns. 

The weaknesses in the art works of Boll and Schlondorff as political works 
ironically tell us more about the political reality of the BRD than their actual 
messages. The potential for art works to be politically efficacious, to take hold 
of problems and make them meaningful in our everyday lives depends upon the 
quality of the political action in a given period. The artistic engagement with the 
reality of the BRD is bound to be limited by the political dimensions set by the 
struggle over power in the public sphere. Just as the act of violence by Katharina 
Blum is an act of frustration, so, too, the artistic acts of Boll and Schl6ndorff 
result from a breakdown in communication and a frustrated struggle to break 
the stranglehold of repression that maims expression. 
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